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Tyre Economy 


There is a real threat to the world’s supply of 
rubber and it is essential that tyres now in use 
should yield the maximum service possible 
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RUBBER 
WASTED 
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RUBBER | I? 
WASTED 


» DRIVE SLOWLY « 


a 


A car running at 50 m.p.h. uses 41% more rubber than @ 3 Gee aT 
it does at 30 m.p.h. and at the higher speeds there is © oO any WASTED 
much greater risk of tyre damage from small obstacles, & sn - 
harsh braking and fast cornering. In addition to wear, THE EFFECT OF SPEED 
high speeds increase tyre temperatures and render the on Fee sire OF One | TFRES 
casing more liable to damage. In a pre-war test, two 
identical cars were driven over the same road—one 
fiercely and the other carefully. The tyres of the second 
gave seven times the mileage of those fitted to the first. 
| On the road, high max- 
mum speeds make only 
afew m.p.h. difference 


CORRECTLY INFLATED 


in average speed —_ 
representing a saving 
of perhaps Io seconds 
every mile. Tyres are 
scarce and may be 
scarcer. Speed these 
days isn’t worth its 


cost in rubber — So, D Uj N LO a TYR ES 
think of your tyres and 





Tyre A, driven at an average of 70 m.p.h., - o ’ 
and worn down to the cord has given under DRIVE SLOWLY 


one third of the mileage of Cover B, which Y/ 7 L 
has been used at ordinary touring ‘speeds. aS Onger 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustr 


Great Brilain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 11, 1942. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT SIXTY: A RECENT CAMERA STUDY OF THE GREAT AMERICAN LEADER TAKEN 
ON THE OCCASION OF HIS SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


Few men of recent years have been called upon to bear greater burdens of | courageous and resolute leadership the Pearl Harbour disaster might well have 
State or to shoulder more grave responsibilities than has Franklin D. Roosevelt, | proved an almost mortal blow instead of the spur it has proved to be to every 
President of the United States of America. The American counterpart of patriotic man and woman in America. President Roosevelt has called the 
Mr. Winston Churchill, it has fallen to the lot of the United States President | American people to arms, and the deeds of soldiers, sailors and airmen of the 


to rally his people in a dark hour in the history of his country. Under less United States have already shown that the call has not been in vain 
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ee use the word in its worst 
sense—can at times be almost as fickle in its 
whims and fashions as the most absolute monarch 
or the most irresponsible aristocracy. Like every 
other form of human government, a democracy is 
comprised of human beings, and founded on human 
nature, of which inconstancy is an unfortunate but 
apparently necessary ingredient. Every government 
and society, call it what you will, is limited 
by the human limitations of the men and 
women who form it. Just as Burke urged 
the citizen to carry into public life the dis- 
positions that are lovely and seemly in private, 
so the citizen off his guard carries into the 
affairs of the commonwealth the follies and 
errors of his private condition. No wife or 
husband regards his or her partner as other 
than a fallible—though, maybe, a very dear— 
creature. To imagine, therefore, that even 
the most progressive society can be anything 
else is wishful thinking of the most illogical 
kind. It is as well that democratic man 
should be taught to recognise this frankly, 
since all progress is ultimately dependent on 
the correction of human frailties and mistakes, 
and in a democracy this means constant 
self-correction. 


One of the recent though, doubtless, 
transient follies of our time is the present 
over-emphasis of the importance of toughness. 
It is just as meaningless as the over-emphasis 
on softness which was such a _ notable 
feature of our popular philosophy and social 
propaganda a few years ago. In the late 
‘twenties and early ‘thirties the beau ideal of 
our prevailing politics, Press and ephemeral 
literature was the avoidance of 
all suggestion that there was any- 
thing praiseworthy in _ physical 
courage or endurance. As an 
example of the lengths to which 
this popular absurdity was carried, 
I can recall how, less’ than 
nine years ago, I was requested 
by the B.B.C., for whom I was 
giving a talk on the English yy 
Adventurer, to stress the impor- 9 
tance of spiritual and intellectual i 
adventure and avoid the purely , 
physical and combative kind. The 
implication was that it was far 
more courageous to write a novel 
on some daringly unconventional 
topic than brutally to storm a 
trench or die stupidly in the face 
of odds, like Sir Richard Grenville 
or General Gordon. Everyone will 
remember what admirable fun that 
witty and delicate writer, the late 
Mr. Lytton Strachey, made of the 
latter. In the brave days between 
the wars, fighting-men like Nelson 
and Wellington might only be 
praised with a kind of humorous 
condescension: these heroes of 
antiquity were very small beer to 
the civilised cognoscenti of Blooms- 
bury and Hampstead. Mankind 
had outgrown that sort of rough 
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knockabout: had said good-bye AFTER THE RAID ON .ST. 
en all that FIGURES REVEAL DAMAGE : 
F (3) MACHINE-HOUSE FOR 

But after the Manchurian (5) suction oF SutLDING 


Abyssinian and Spanish wars, 
democratic opinion, both in this 
country and still more in America, 
gravitated to the other extreme. 
The new model for progressive societies was the 
tough guy: the anti-Fascist conductor, as it were. 
He was a much-needed corrective to his predecessor, 
but, alas, he was soon over-exploited. At first the 
appeal of the new Hemingway hero was, at any rate 
in this country, confined to the intellectual few, but 
with the coming of war it naturally spread to the 
multitude. ‘‘ Toughness "’ became not only a very 
real and necessary virtue-—-which it is—but the only 
virtue. Which is a very dangerous view to hold, 








BEFORE THE COMBINED BRITISH RAID ON ST. 
PICTURE WHICH SHOWS THE OUTER DOCK GATE (MARKED BY 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


for by that standard a Nazi storm-trooper is a hero, 
or would be but for the purely racial fact that he is 
German. And this seems little better, if any, than 
a reverse of Hitler’s own schoolboy philosophy. 


I have particularly noticed this new example of 
our rather lovably childlike human tendency to 
overdo things in the adulation now showered by the 
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NAZAIRE : 
BEFORE ITS DESTRUCTION. 


my 


NAZAIRE ; 


GATE DAMAGED; (4) TWO SMALL PUMP-HOUSE 


popular Press on the virtues—or, rather, on what are 
supposed to be the virtues—of the Commando soldier. 
He is presented as a bruiser utterly without senti- 
ment, fear or feeling: an insensate automaton who, 
with half-a-dozen hand-grenades in his pockets, a 
tommy-gun in one hand and a knife in the other, has 
no other thought but the destruction of human beings 
of opposing nationality. He is a tough baby, dead 
to everything but the sheer joy of killing and destroy- 
ing: a promoted and glorified “‘ black-and-tan.”” Yet 
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SHOWING THE OUTER DOCK GATE HAS DISAPPEARED: THE 
(1) OUTER LOCK GATE MISSING ; (2) PUMP-HOUSE SEVERELY DAMAGED ; 


SHEDS 

WEST OF HYDRAULIC MACHINE-SHOP PARTLY DESTROYED; (6) DAMAGE 

TO SUBMARINE PENS; (7) MILITARY BUILDING DAMAGED. 

R.A.F. reconnaissance flyers, who took the lower picture after the successful operational raid on March 26, have 
proved that the outer lock gate was destroyed by H.M.S. “Cam town.” 

ate, 30 ft. by = cannot be replaced under four months, and that the pumping installation will require much 
q drawings, from an eye-witness’ description, relating to the above 


Experts have declared that the 
raid appear on 


all one’s experience of life and war prompts one to 
believe that this picture of the commando is utterly 
false. I unfortunately know only a few com- 
mandos personally—though those I have met have 
impressed me deeply—but I was acquainted with 
plenty of their prototypes in the last war both on the 
ground and in the air. And the best fighting-man 
was—and, I am convinced, is—not in the least like the 
crude, rough-stuff gladiator depicted in the 
imaginative colouring of the popular news- 
paper and film. He was tough, certainly, i 
the sense of being brave, tenacious and in- 
finitely enduring. But he was also sensitively 
aware of his surroundings, intelligent, appre- 
hensive, vigilant and calm. He was humorous, 
balanced and capable at the right moment of 
deep understanding and therefore of tenderness. 
Above all, he had immense reserve. He was, 
in short, a vital and recording human in- 
strument, tempered to the strength and 
consistency of the finest steel. 


It is just this, I fancy, which the com- 
mando, like the true fighting pilot, is and 
has to be. A mere stupid brute tough could 
never do his work, in which nothing except 
his discipline and practised skill is automatic 
and everything is individual and distinguished. 
The finest soldier I ever remember to have 
met—to-day employed in a service of particular 
hazard and importance—is a man of the keenest 
and most delicate perception : as different from 
the fiction tough of current fashion as a fine- 
precision instrument from a sledge-hammer. 
He possesses, in fact, in a superlative degree 
not only the qualities which man has in 
common with the animals, but also those which 

distinguish him from them. 


Nothing is more difficult to 
make than a first-class soldier. And 
the more intricate the science and 
art of war, the truer this becomes. 
It has always been our mistake to 
imagine at the beginning of our 
wars that a good soldier is a mere 
prototype of Shakespeare’s crude 
Achilles: a young Blimp in battle- 
dress ; a hickory in a tank. But 
before we can win our wars we have 
to learn what an infinitude of train- 
ing, skill, patience, delicate judg- 
ment and precision, exquisite 
instinct for the right act at the 
right moment, go to the making of 
a good soldier. Toughness is not 
enough to beat a man like Rommel : 
other qualities of equal importance 
arerequisite,too. Thiswasthelesson 
which the great Sir John Moore— 
one of the finest trainers of soldiers 
the world has ever seen — taught 
our forefathers a hundred and forty 


years ago. It was the highly 
specialised, delicate, individual 
training of the new Riflemen that 
made that incomparable Light 


Division which, beating the Re- 
volutionary French military in- 
dividualists at their own game, 
reversed a decade of British disasters 
and evacuations and under Welling- 
ton taught Europe how to beat the 
invincible. It is just that which, 
I am convinced, the training of our 
new Army striking forces is going 
to achieve. 


DESTROYED ; 


uent pages. 


In other words, we shall not win the war by striking 
an attitude, sticking out our chin and shouting like 
a B.B.C. compére (new style) announcing ‘‘ Workers’ 
Playtime!’’ We shall win it, as we have won all 
our wars, by evolving through patience, balanced 
discipline and ceaseless effort the finest soldiers in 
the world: men who, not in brawn and courage 
alone, but in endurance, accurate perception, trained 
intelligence and individual initiative are able to 
outlast all rivals. 
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LOCATED UNDER A NORWEGIAN CLIFF IN AAS FJORD. 


THE ‘“TIRPITZ'’ AT AAS FJORD, NEAR TRONDHEIM: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM A LOW LEVEL AND SHOWING THE PROTECTING TORPEDO BOOM. 


ANOTHER R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE “TIRPITZ,"’ UNDER THE ENEMY’S EYE, STEAMING NORTH-EAST AT FULL SPEED IN TRONDHEIM FJORD 
edt Sf the tN DOM... 


HE present hide- 
out of the Ger- 
man battleship 
“*Tirpitz’’ has been dis- 
covered by an R.A.F. 
reconnaissance aircraft, 
and the top and bot- 
tom pictures show her 
lying in Aas Fjord, 
Norway. The ship's 
present anchorage lies 
to the north-east of 
Trondheim. This dis- 
covery follows in se- 
quence a chapter in 
the history of this 
ship which was out- 
lined in an Admiralty 
communiqué issued on 
March 12. The com- 
muniqué said: * As a 
result of reconnaissance 
it became known that 
the German battleship 
‘Tirpitz’ had left 
Trondheim and was 
proceeding ina 
northerly direction up 
the coast of Norway. 
On the morning of 
Monday, March 9, the 
Tirpitz' was located 
and attacked with tor- 
pedoes by naval air- 
craft.” How much 
damage was inflicted 
by these attacks could 
not be ascertained, and 
the ‘* Tirpitz’’ fled 
under a heavy smoke- 
screen. Later a report 
from Sweden stated 
that the German bat- 
tleship was back at 
her berth near 
Trondheim. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM 4N R.A.F. RECONNAISSANCE ‘PLANE FLYING LITTLE MORE THAN 100 FT. ABOVE 


HER MASTS 


TAKEN FROM 


THE PORT SIDE, 


THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE STRUCTURE AFT OF THE SRIDGE 
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THE BLAZING FIRES OF LUBECK. 





AN R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN EARLY IN THE ATTACK ON THIS IMPORTANT 
GERMAN SEA PORT ON THE BALTIC. . 





— * “ 


A LATER PHOTOGRAPH — TAKEN AT 12.20 A.M.—-SHOWING THE GROWING FIRES 
IN THE WAREHOUSES ALONG THE CANAL— 





AND, FINALLY, LUBECK OBSCURED IN A BLANKET OF WHITE FIRE: 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE END OF THE ATTACK. 


On March 28, the same night as the Commando and Naval raid on St. Nazaire, the RAF. 
visited Libeck, the a, EA port 35 miles north-east of Hamburg, and gave the old 
Hanseatic League capital complete hammering. The port, full of accumulated shipping 
and stores wait for the tic ice to melt, was set ablaze by t “ Stirti 

** Wellingtons,” the photographs taken early in the attack, at 12.20 a.m., and ly at 
the end, show what a complete shambles was big areas. A large number of heavy 
bombs exploded with volcanic effect in the midst of the target. Liibeck, besides handling a 
great volume of traffic between Germany and Scandinavia, importing iron ore and exporting 
military supplies to Norway, Finland and the northern Russian front, has important ship- 
building yards where submarines and other vessels are constructed. The great destruction 
wrought on the Prussian port was admitted b the Goebbel’s radio, which said that 
over 3000 casualties had resulted, and that we destroyed ancient build but done no 
military damage. Yet Liibeck was at once closed to inspection 
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COLOMBO AIR VICTORY; MANDALAY BOMBED. 


On Sunday, April 5, Japan launched her first attack against India’s outer defences, Colombo, the capital 
and port of Ceylon. Using aircraft-carriers, which evidently put out from the recently occupied 
Andaman Islands, about 75 ’planes went into action, concentrating on the harbour and the tmalana 
railway works and airfield, but the attack was a costly one for the enemy as twenty-seven of the raiders 
were shot down for certain, five others probably shot down, and twenty-five damaged. “A great piece 
of work and an outstanding success,” as Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton said afterwards in a broadcast. 
Following up this raid, the enemy switched over to the Indian inland on the following day. Their 
sea-borne bombers attacked two coast ports north of Madras, Vizagapatam and Cocanada. Only a small 





number of aircraft were used and damage and casualties are reported to be light. In Burma, too, the 
Japanese are bombing heavily, and Mandalay, the temporary capital of Burma, was attacked for three 
hours recently. As one eye-witness reports, “two-thirds of the down-town business section is destroyed 
in this, the worst raid of the war in the Far East. | 2000 and 


people are said to have 





VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR, 300 MILES NORTH-EAST OF MADRAS: ATTACKED BY JAPANESE 
BOMBERS ON THE MORNING AND AFTERNOON OF APRIL 6. 





COLOMBO, CEYLON, SHOWING THE LANDING JETTY AND HARBOUR ATTACKED BY THE 
JAPANESE. SEVENTY-SIX PER CENT. OF THE ENEMY FORCE WAS DESTROYED OR DAMAGED. 








A GENERAL VIEW OF MANDALAY, BURMA, SHOWING THE FAMOUS MOAT: THE TOWN HAS 
RECENTLY SUFFERED THE WORST AIR-RAID IN THE FAR EAST. 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS: 
WAR HEROES AND OTHERS. 


LT.-COL. A. C. NEWMAN. 
The leader of the military forces 
which attacked St. Nazaire, is thirty- 
eight, and was a Territorial Major 
before the war. Formerly a London 
constructional engineer, he com- 
manded an Independent Company 
at Narvik. He was last seen on 

the docks at St. Nazaire. 


Ee. (T /CAPT.) J. J. B. JACKMAN. 
“* above 

red his posthumous 

award on November 25 at El Duda, 
south-east of Tobruk, when in com- 
mand of a machine-gun company. 
Throughout the action he coolly 
direc the guns, standing up in his 

truck under intense enemy fire. 


MARSHAL PETAIN AND ADMIRAL DARLAN VISIT THE 
BATTLESHIP “ DUNKERQUE,” NOW AT TOULON. 


The recent transfer of the huge battleshi “ Dunkerque ” from 
Algiers to Toulon is a sign that events in France are moving to a 
new climacteric. Berlin is again putting pressure on Vichy, 
Laval has re-emerged, and Darian has undoubtedly his own am- 
bitions. He may well be toying with the idea of employing the 


with 
still powerful French Fleet at his, and Hitler’s, chosen moment. 


THE KING WITH THE EASTERN COMMAND: HIS MAJESTY WATCHING 
FERRIED ACROSS THE THAMES ON A RAFT OF COLLAPSIBLE BOATS. 


The King has lately continued his tours of the various Commands, watching with interest the many exercises 
During a visit to the Eastern Command he saw the ferrying of equipment across a 
ther. 


undertaken by the troo 


the River by means of rafts of small, collapsible assault boats lashed toge 


SEVEN BRAVE MEN: BISHOPS OF THE NORWEGIAN LUTHERAN CHURCH WHO RESIGNED THEIR 
OFFICES RATHER THAN CO-OPERATE WITH THE QUISLING GOVERNMENT. 


Their names (from |. to r., back row) are: Bishop Andreas Fleischer (Bergen), Bishop Wollert Krohn- 

Hansen (Tromso), Gabriel Skagestad (Stavanger) oe Hille y Pammem oy (front row) Bishop Johan 

Steren (Trondheim), Bishop Berggrav (Oslo. Primate the Norwegian Church), Bishop Maroni (Agder 

Diocese). The Norwegian people as a whole are  X, a fine example to the rest of the world by the 
way they are carrying on the war against the German invader. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


LT.-COM. STEPHEN H. BEATTIE. 
Lieut.-Com. Beattie was in command 
of the “‘Campbeltown” when she 
rammed the St. Nazaire lock gate. 
He was educated at Rugby before 
joining the Navy. He was mentioned 
in despatches after a battle with 
E-boats. He, like Colonel Newman, 
is reported missing. 


MR. CHURCHILL 
DONE. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AS BRICKLAYER : 
SHOWS THE TROOPS HOW IT IS 


During a recent visit to an anti-aircraft battery, the Prime Minister 

saw some soldiers laying bricks; he asked them if they “ had 

their tickets ’’ as bricklayers, and then said, “‘ Here, let me lay 

one for you.” Mr. Churchill’s unfailing good humour and pleasant 

manner with all whom he meets on his various official tours has 
long endeared him to soldiers and civilians alike. 


M. RAUF ORBAY. 
The new Turkish Ambassador, 
M. Orbay, is now in London. He 
was in the Turkish Navy and during 
the Four Years War became Chief 
of Naval General Staff, and at its 
close Minister of Marine. He was 
Prime Minister in 1923-24 and is 
known to be a warm friend of Britain. 


ANDREW 


ADMIRAL SIR 
“QUEEN ELIZABETH 


GENERAL CATROUX VISITS ADMIRAL CUNNINGHAM: 

CUNNINGHAM GREETS GEN. CATROUX ON BOARD THE FLAGSHIP 

General Catroux, Free French Delegate-General to British Headquarters. Cairo, recently paid 

courtesy visit to Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, Commander- in-Chief Mediterranean 
meeting took place on the 30,000-ton battleship “Queen Elizabeth.’ 


MR. RICHARD CASEY (RIGHT) WITH DR. H. VY. EVATT, AUSTRALIAN MINISTER OF 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS: MR. CASEY IS NOW A MEMBER OF THE BRITISH WAR COUNCIL. 


The above photograph shows Mr. Casey, Australian Minister to the United States, boardi 

American air liner at San Francisco for the East, following his appointment as a member an te the 

British War Council. Talki to him is Dr. Evatt, Australian inister of External Affairs, wt 

made the journey with Mr. Casey. Dr. Evatt, it has been rumoured, may replace Mr. Casey as 
Australia’s representative to the United States. 
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THE LIBYA FRONT: 
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SCENES IN 


TOBRUK AND THE WESTERN 
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DESERT. 











THE CHURCH AT TOBRUK, THOUGH DAMAGED, STILL STANDS. SOLDIERS REGARD 
STATUES OF AN ANGEL, A SAINT, AND A STATUETTE OF CHRIST. 
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A SOUTH AFRICAN CAMOUFLAGE UNIT MAKING NETS OF COLOURED TAPES IN A DESERT 
OASIS, THEY ARE FOR'‘USE TO SCREEN FRONT-LINE ARTILLERY. 
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A, 
) TOBRUK TO-DAY, 
FROM WHICH A VIEW OF THE MUCH-BESIEGED STRONGHOLD 15 .. OBTAINED, 


Tobruk and the Libya front have not been very much in the news of late, but a 
good deal is happening in preparation for a flare-up expected at any moment. The 
sequence of heavy raids on Malta, in which Field- Marshal Kesseling’'s bombers have 
received severe buffetings and losses from the gallant defenders, is regarded as a 
necessary preliminary to a big enemy attempt to reach the Canal. A great assem- 
blage of enemy gliders and transports is reported along the northern Mediterranean 
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SOLDIERS TAKING IT EASY ON THE ROOF OF THE Y.M.C.A., 5 { TOBRUK TO-DAY. 
} 
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USING A CAPTURED 28-MM. GERMAN ANTI- AIRCRAFT GUN, COMMONLY CALLED 
™% A “‘ SQUEEGEE,’ AGAINST THE ENEMY. A BRITISH GUNNER TAKING HIS SIGHTS. 
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SS. ~> 
A BRITISH SERGEANT WITH A SENUSSI SOLDIER-—-ONE OF THIRTY - FOUR — WHOM ¥ 
HE LED AFTER ESCAPING FROM BENGHAZI. THEY WALKED OVER 200 MILES. i 




















LIMESTONE CAVES IN WHICH OUR TROOPS LIVED DURING THE SIEGE. 4 
A HUMORIST HAS ERECTED THE SIGN “TO LET” OUTSIDE. 4 
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shores and in North Africa, the enemy idea being to attack from Libya and Crete and 
endeavour to take General Auchlineck’s Eighth Army in the rear. Air-General 
Student, leader of the German paratroops, has joined Kesseling. Meantime the 
Navy and R.A.F. take heavy toll, On March 23 submarines sank eleven Axis 
ships, the R.A.F. are bombing Benghazi and other bases, and daily Rommel's troops 
are raided by strong patrols, wreaking considerable damage. 
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BRITAIN’S PROPOSALS TO INDIA: | -——-—— EE EAE ED 
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MOHANDAS KAMARCHAND GANDHI, INDIA’S MAHATMA, AMONG HIS’ PEOPLE. SIR : A MAP SHOWING INDIA’S FEUDATORY STATES RULED BY THE PRINCES. THE PRINCES 





STAFFORD CRIPPS HAD TWO LONG MEETINGS WITH HIM TO DISCUSS HIS PROPOSALS. HAVE SHOWN EVERY DESIRE TO MAKE SACRIFICES TO EFFECT UNITY. 
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» 7 ‘ 
SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS TALKING TO MR. JINNAH, LEADER OF 100,000,000 } THE TWO LEADERS OF THE INDIAN CONGRESS PARTY: (STANDING, CENTRE) PANDIT 
VOSLEMS, WHO DEMAND SEPARATE AUTONOMOUS HINDU AND MOSLEM STATES, JAWAHARLAI NEHRU; (LEFT, SEATED) DR. MAULANA AZAD, ITS” PRESIDENT. 
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A MAP STRESSING THE PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES, OF WHICH THERE ARF 
THE HINDU (INDO-ARVAN) NUMBER OVER 170,000,000, 


prefer to become separate autonomous States. Of these, the Mohammedan Indians | being caused by their words ‘ Particularly in regard to defence the scheme is unaccept 
led by Mr. Jinnah, who claims 100,000,000 adherents, were outstanding, but there | able to us."’ Sir Stafford in a broadcast stated that if the British Government 
are others numbering several millions as well. The Moslems have refused steadily | accept full responsibility for the naval, military and air defences of India, it must 
for years to agree to a Government where the majority must always be in Hindu rest in the hands of the C.-in-C. in India, General Wavell, and the War Cabinet. 
hands. With the foe at their very door, Sir Stafford's proposals broke down, tem- A via media was being sought as we go to press, by which Gen. Wavell will become 


porarily at least, on April 1, when the Congress Party rejected the offer, the deadlock 


Maps Imperial Copyright, by 


the War Member, with an Indian as Defence Minister. 
George Philip and Son 
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ANOTHER LINK FORGED BETWEEN 








ACH day that 
passes reveals 

more clearly the stra- 
tegic importance of 
Persia in relation to 
the war. Once a front 
has been established 
along the two Russian 
rivers, the Volga and 
the Don, the Caucasus 
will no doubt become 
one of the main theatres 
of operations in this 
tremendous battle. 
Persia is not only use- 
ful, but absolutely 
essential for holding 
the Caucasian front. 
It is interesting, there- 
fore, to recall Mr. 
Eden’s recent speech 
in which he said that 
** much work had been 
done in forging another 
link between Russia 
and the United 
Nations."" He was re- 
ferring to the route 
which is now open 
through Persia—a 
route which had been 
developed ahead of 
schedule and over 
which double the 
amount of material has 
been carried in Janu- 
ary compared to last 
November. It was 
hoped that by May the 
figures would be 
doubled. Persian 
towns, which until 
twenty years ago were 
(Continued opposite. 





RUSSIA AND THE UNITED | N. 
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THE SUPPLY ROUTE FOR RUSSIA: A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE BUILDING 
TO CROSS THE ELBURZ MOUNTAINS FROM THE CASPIAN 


OF T! 
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A MAP SHOWING THE TRANS-IRANIAN RAILROAD RUNNING FROM THE PERSIAN GULF TO THE CASPIAN, 
WITH A BRANCH AS FAR AS KAZVIN AND ZENJAN. THIS LINE IS BEING EXTENDED TO TABRIZ. 





MOUNTAIN LINE IS A FINE ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT. 








THE RAILWAY LINE UNDER CONSTRUCTION: THIS SINGLE-TRACK 4 





snued. 
oa Te aaeaateit with the various industrial centres of the country by other important road junctions. 
In spite of the fact that certain sections of the roads are in urgent need of repair, it is possible to 
start from the eastern coast of the Mediterranean—-from Beirut or Haifa, for instance—and proceed along 
the heavy-traffic road. as far as Baghdad and Teheran, thence along the Meshed road as* far as the 
Afghan frontier, from where another road leads to Kabul and the Indian frontier. Apart from all these 
roads, which could be made A! with only a few months’ work, there is the Trans-Iranian railway, which 
crosses the entire country from north to south, or, more exactly, from Bandar Shapur, on the Persian 
Gulf, to Bandar Shahi, on the Caspian Sea, with a branch from Teheran to Kazvin_and Zenjan, from 


P whence it is being extended to Tabriz, thus linking up with the 
Soviet Trans-Caucasian system. Apart from its usefulness, the rail- 
way is in itself a masterpiece of engineering. It was designed by | 
countless European engineers, and took years to build, with the help | 
of thousands of Swedish, Belgian, Italian, and other workers. Two 
of the 900-mile railway’s most difficult sections to build were that 
in the north, where it crosses the mighty Elburz Mountains, of which 
the highest peak—the Demavend—has an altitude of 18,500 ft., and | 
that in the soyth, where it crosses the rocky chain of mountains 
of the Zagros. To enable the railway to cross the first mountain 
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D | NATIONS: A SUPPLY ROUTE OPENED THROUGH PERSIA. 


as ‘S ae Continued.] 
but ‘“‘ heaps’ of slum 
and uninhabitable 
houses, to-day can 
boast a great many 
buildings erected on 
European lines and 
which could be used 
as billets for an in- 
credible number of 
troops. The roads, 
some of which are ex- 
cellent and others 
exceedingly bad, are so 
numerous that troop 
movements could be 
carried out in every 
direction without diffi- 
culty. There are trunk 
roads leading straight 
to the capital from 
Baghdad; from Mo- 
hammerah—the port 
on the Persian Gulf; 
from Bushir—one of 
the nearest ports to 
India; from Herat— 
near the Afghan fron- 
tier; from Meshed— 
only 60 miles from the 
Russian railway in the 
Turkestan ; from Shahi 
—on the eastern coast, 
Babol-Sar—on the 
southern coast, and 
Pahlevi—on the south- 
western coast of the 
Caspian Sea; as well 
as from Tabriz—which 
is connected with 
Russia by means of a 
railway across the 
country’s northern 
frontier. These towns 
(Continued below on left. 
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OF THE TRANS-IRANIAN RAILWAY, SHOWING HOW IT CLIMBS AND WINDS 
PLAINS TO THE CENTRAL IRANIAN TABLELAND. 


PART OF THE NATIONAL ROAD FROM PAHLEVI, ON THE SOUTH-WESTERN COAST OF THE CASPIAN, 
TO TEHERAN, NEAR RESHT: THIS ROAD WAS BUILT BY THE RUSSIANS. 


— 


IN THE ELBURZ MOUNTAINS, BETWEEN TEHERAN AND THE CASPIAN : 
SOME OF THE GREATEST DIFFICULTIES WERE ENCOUNTERED HERE. 


A BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER SHARUD, NEAR THE VILLAGE OF MANJIL: THE NATIONAL ROAD, 
PAHLEVI-TEMERAN, CROSSES S BRIDGE AND RUNS THROUGH THE ELBURZ OUNTAINS. ; 


chain, it was necessary to build it in floors, so that, from a certain Pe RI el 
distance, four sections of the railway can. be seen one above the other, 
en the mountain-side. Hundreds of tunnels, viaducts and bridges were 
built to overcome the difficulties encountered. After passing the capital 


| in view of the fact that its southern terminus is where all Iran's oil, whose production is controlled by 
and the desert to the south of it, the railway starts to climb the Zagros | 


Britain, is refined. The port of Mohammerah, which, via Shatt-el-Arab, is connected with Basrah, is 
counterbalanced, in the north, by the port of Pahlevi, the nearest to the important Russian oil port of 
Baku. Pahlevi, which is also a sunny and elegant town, with gardens and orange-groves, is only twelve 
hours’ sailing distance from the Soviet port, to which, incidentally, it could be connected by a coastal 
road of which only short sections have been built. In conclusion, although a great deal still remains to 
be done, Persia's condition to-day is such as to permit her territory to be excellently organised as a 
strategic base of the utmost importance 


Mountains, which are also exceedingly high and liable to frequent land- 
slides. The engineering difficulties to be overcome in order to lead the 
railway down to the plains on the southern side were considerable. By 
1939, however, the railway was open to traffic, and although it consists 
of a single track, its use is of the utmost value. This is particularly true 
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ENERAL ALEXANDER is undoubtedly 
faced with a stiff task in Burma. He 
is operating in a country where he is dependent 
on India for supplies and reinforcements. 
Communications between India and Burma 
have always been by sea in modern times, 
but he has been deprived of Burma’s one great 
port, and probably of the use of sea trans- 
port altogether. He is fighting with a great 
mountain barrier behind him, crossed by only 
three or four routes, and those for the most part little better 
than tracks for pack animals. It may be presumed that 
he does not lack labour, and that it has been set to work 
by him, or by General Wavell from India, to improve these 
routes ; but the volume of the labour available on the spot 
must depend upon the supplies of food which can be carried 
to the scene of action, and in any case, road-making across 
mountain passes is slow and arduous work. From _ the 
point of view of sanitation also, he must be beset by diffi- 
culties and anxieties. While the northern uplands of 
Burma are healthy enough, the valley of the Irrawaddy is 
far from being so. The Japanese, though their maritime 
communications are widely stretched, have less serious 
difficulties to contend with as regards local communications. 
They can now bring shipping into Rangoon, or further up 
the Irrawaddy, not only with supplies for the campaign, 
but also with further transport to move them up country. 
They already possess air superiority, and are better placed 
to increase it than we are to catch up with them. They 
are making strenuous efforts to knock out our aircraft by 
heavy raids on airfields, and the fact that they were able 
to bomb the Chinese force round Toungoo so persistently 
and with no reported interruption suggests that they had 
some measure Of success, 

The Chinese are likely to suffer particularly from such 
attacks, since it is not to be supposed that they are as well 
equipped with anti-aircraft weapons as our own forces 
and even their scale of armament may not be lavish. On 
the northern front, also, the Chinese supply difficulties 
must be considerable, and may have a hampering effect 
upon our Ally’s expeditions into Siamese territory. All 
this goes to show that the loss of Rangoon, and of command 
of the sea approaches to the port, has proved a heavy 
handicap to the defence of Burma, and consequently that 
of India. The extension of Japanese sea power is only 
too conclusively proved by the unopposed occupation of 
the Andaman Islands, though, so far as one can foretell, 
possession of these is likely to be of only minor advantage 
to the enemy for the time being. Supposing that the worst 
should happen in Burma, and that the Japanese should 
occupy its western seaboard, the most serious menace to 
India would seem to lie in combined operations skirting the 
shores of the Bay of Bengal, with naval, land and air forces 
working in close co-operation. The Japanese have already 
proved themselves most skilful in this form of warfare, 
on which so much of their training has been based. An 
expedition straight across, from Rangoon or the Andamans, 
or both, would be much more adventurous, though also 
more speedy, but it is likewise a possibility not to be 
dismissed. ; 

Yet invasion of India is in no case a certainty. Japan 
does not appear to need the country’s products. She has 
already won all she is likely to need in Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies and may be able to add to them 
a proportion of Burma's rice. It is more probable that 
she will use her energies to organise and exploit her gains 
than to seek for 
more. Admittedly 
invasion of India 
might be carried out 
with other than 
economic ends in 
view, but on the 
other hand, the 
enemy can do us and 
India an infinity of 
harm without ever 
setting foot on Indian 
soil, Her submarines 
have already attacked 
shipping in the Bay 
of Bengal. Surface 
raiders may follow in 
their tracks, if they 
have not already 
done so. By preying 
upon trade routes, 
Japan could — simul- 
taneously inflict upon 
India and the buyers 
of India’s goods very 
heavy loss. Bombing 
of the great east 
coast ports would 
contribute to the 
damage. And such 
operations would 
leave Japan's hands 
comparatively free 
for her other major 
ventures——attack on 
Australia and the 
almost inevitable war 
with Russia in 
Eastern Siberia ; 
whereas invasion of 
India would absorb 
incalculable —_ forces. 
These forces would, y 
moreover, be deeply and irretrievably committed, and 
might not be available when most needed. For it is 
not certain that Japan is at liberty to choose her own time 
for war with Russia. It may be that Russia will take the 
initiative, and that Japan will be the first to be attacked. 
It is hard to see how invasion of India in the near future 
would profit Japan. 

Of India’s preparedness it is difficult to speak, We 
know that she has made considerable advances in the 
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BURMA AND INDIA. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


production of war material of late, though as _ regards 
the heavier items she still depends largely upon the 
United Kingdom. Political unrest does not seem 
to have affected recruiting in any way, or to have 
affected production seriously. But for defence from 
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THE SITUATION IN BURMA: A MAP INDICATING THE 
JAPANESE ADVANCE BY THE SITTANG RIVER, THREATENING 
MANDALAY, AND BY THE PROME ROAD, THREATENING 
THE BURMA OILFIEL DS 120 MILES BEYOND. ON MARCH 31 
THE EFNEMY WERE WITHIN TEN MILES OF PROMFE. 





A VIEW OF PROME, CHIEF CITY ON THE IRRAWADDY, TO WHICH THE BRITISH AUTHORITIES RETREATED AFTER EVACUATING RANGOON. a 
THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF BURMA IS CLOSED IN BY PAGODA-TOPPED 


Our military correspondent, Captain Cyril Falls, writes that General Alexander is undoubtedly faced with a stiff task in Burma. With a mountain 
barrier between him and India, crossed by three roads mostly no better than tracks for pack animals, and deprived of Burma’s one great port, Rangoon, 
he is faced with greatly superior forces, treacherous Burmans, a strong enemy air force which commands the air, and apan’s command of the sea. Our 
map shows the position of the rival armies on March 31, at Toungoo, on the Sittang (on the road leading to Mandalay), on the western road before 
Paungde and Shwedaung, only ten miles south of Prome, the enemy having also crossed the Irrawaddy. On that day British and India regiments 
withdrawal, and smashed open the vital Irrawaddy road which the enemy had blocked in our rear 
heavy losses while the British were moderate. A communiaué from New Delhi on April 1 stated that 
the Japanese, however, held Shwedaung and the western bank of the Irrawaddy in force, while other columns were o rating to the east astride the 
railway north of Paungde, still having complete control of the air. At Toungoo, whose outskirts the Chinese were holdine, over 5000 Japanese dead 

were counted. The enemy here used gas. 


the east almost all the machinery and the dis- 
positions have to be improvised. For India defence 
has always meant defence from the north-west and 
re-orientation cannot be quickly carried out. Again, 
it has never yet been found possible, though strenuous 
efforts were made in 1917 and 1918, to produce more 
than a very small force from India in proportion 
to the country’s vast population. And though it has 
been stated that there are a million men with the 


HILLS, 


(Map copyright by “ The Times.’’) 
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these 
troops. 


colours, a considerable number of 
cannot be first-line combatant 


WAR: On the other hand, India has now had 


four months to set her house in order 
since the Japanese menace first appeared, 
and we may take it that her most 
urgent requirements have already been 
met by Great Britain. Ceylon, too, which 
would appear to be a particularly at- 
tractive objective to Japan, has_ had 
ample time for preparation, and must be capable of 
defending itself very much more strongly than even 
a few weeks ago. It is almost impossible to estimate 
what is in the Japanese mind, but for my part I 
do not expect large-scale invasion of India to be 
attempted while Japan has to deal with Australia, to 
maintain a large force in China, to keep a still larger 
force in observation of the Russian frontier, and to 
keep the bulk of her main fleet in such a position 
that it can cover the home country against an 
Allied battle-fleet of comparable strength. For all that, 
India may have to endure heavy trials. 

I will end with a few notes on the impending 
German offensive. From our point of view, its brightest 
aspect seems, strangely enough, to be that of the air. 
The Luftwaffe has three main fronts: the East, the 
West, and the Mediterranean. On the last-named it can 
concentrate superiority of numbers, but it cannot 
afford to denude either of the other two beyond a 
certain point. To do so in Russia might lead to a 
disaster ; to do so in Western Europe might lead to the 
destruction of the majority of the Atlantic bases in 
German hands; to do so in the Mediterranean would 
mean abandonment of the offensive against Malta and 
to a large extent depriving Rommel in North Africa 
of reinforcements and supplies. And the Germans may 
have far bigger tasks than this for their air arm in 
the Mediterranean, such as attacks on Cyprus and 
Syria, or even air-borne invasion of Egypt. Where the 
West is concerned—and by the West I mean in this 
case from northern Norway to the Spanish frontier—the 
threat of British raids must also be taken into account. 
The recent raid on Saint-Nazaire shows that they are 
becoming stronger and bolder, and while they must tend 
to immobilise troops of all arms, their demands on the 
Luftwaffe for coast defence must be particularly heavy. 
And it should be noted that, while Germany can drag 
into the land war against Russia many divisions of 
relatively good troops from the satellite nations, among 
which may presently be added the hard-fighting Bulgars, 
these countries cannot provide her with aircraft either 
numerous or, as a rule, of high performance. Mean- 
while the Russian Air Force is growing in strength, 
and has possessed the initiative ever since the with- 
drawals of German aircraft began early this year. 

To what extent the Luftwaffe will be able to 
carry this triple burden it is difficult to estimate. 
We know that the losses on the Russian front have 
been enormous. About last January it was_ believed 
that they had not been replaced, far from _ there 
being any question of expansion. Since then, losses 
have probably diminished, while production has been 
pushed by every possible means, but even now it 
is doubtful whether Germany’s air strength 
exceeds that of last June. The quality of the 
machines will be better than ever, that of the 
pilots perhaps less 
good than _ before, 
but pretty good 
for all that. We 
may take it, that, 
intuitions or no 
intuitions, Hitler will 
not embark upon 
a double offensive, 
in Russia and the 
Mediterranean,  un- 


less he considers 
the tools to hand 
adequate to the 


task. And so _ far 
as I can see, it is 
in the *air that his 
resources come most 
in question, The 
obvious deduction 
is that, if we 
have not mistaken 
Hitler’s intentions 
regarding Russia 
and the Middle 
East, then invasion 
of the United King- 
dom this spring is 
unlikely. All pre- 
parations might 
well be put in 
hand, in which case 
fairly rapid 
switch would be 
possible, but in- 
vasion simultane- 
ously with the other 
two offensives ap- 
pears improbable. 

The Germans are 
not wont to disperse 
their effort to a dan- 
gerous degree. Yet we 
also have to keep that sound doctrine in mind. We must 
remember that the Luftwaffe, and especially its fighter 
section, is more mobile than the R.A.F., which has to send 
its fighters all over the world by ship, whereas the ** Messer- 
schmitts " can fly from one end of Europe to the other. 
Whatever the developments of the war, the United 
Kingdom must provide the R.A.F. with its main 
bases, unless and until it can establish them in 
Western Europe. 
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LOCK GATES: DETAILS OF THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 


ST. NAZAIRE 











Continued.] 

broad. A point to note is that the gates 
are not 30 ft. thick of solid material. 
Therefore, it made it considerably 
easier to ram the outer gate and then 
destroy it completely when the charge 
was exploded. Each sliding gate 
moves on rollers and could be with- 
drawn into its chamber by heavy 
chains operated by winches. Each 
of these chains weighs nearly 3 tons. 
It took about 5 minutes to move one 
of the gates in or out of its chamber. 
The gate-chambers at each end of the 
lock are of.considerable length, having 
to house the gates when the lock is 
used as an entrance to the inner basin 
and quays. The gate-chambers are 
about 195 ft. long and completely 
covered with steel decking which is 
raised by jacks to allow the gates in 


Hag. dry dock at St. Nazaire was 
capable of taking the largest 
vessels in the world. The ‘‘ Normandie,” 
an 80,000-ton liner, was built there 
soon after the compietion of the work. 
The dry dock, which was started in 
1928 and took more than four years 
to build, served, when flooded, as the 
main entrance lock to the inner basin 
of the port, and protected it from the 
tides. The effective length of the 
dry dock is approximately 1140 ft. ; 
its width 170 ft., and depth 46 ft. Of 
great importance were the two huge 
sliding gates which kept the water 
out when the lock had to be used as 
a dry dock. They were also essential, 
because of the tidal nature of the port, 
for the operation of the lock itself. 
That is the reason why the recent 
combined operation by British ‘forces 
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gates, which are identical at each end, 
are steel structures of latticed girders. 


These horizontal girders or ribs are 
[Continued below. 


3 ft.-diameter pipes, and it is almost 
impossible to believe that the five tons 
of explosives have not wrecked all 

Continued below 





































































































covered with thin steel plating along 
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this machinery as well as the outer j 
the length and height of the gate and gate. By using all four pumps it took | 
form a hollow, box-like structure 14 hours to empty the lock. The | 
approximately 30 ft. wide. A caisson winch machinery, which was used to | 
move the gate as well as work the 


(large water-tight case) was built the 
entire length of the gate to provide 
an air chamber. The walls of this 
chamber were also of thin steel plates, 
in water the 


pumps, must take a considerable time | 
to replace, and the destruction of the | 
outer gate will prevent the entrance 
lock being used as a dry dock until 








and when submerged 

dead weight of the gate was reduced the replacement of the gate It will 

from 1250 to 40 tons. This was due probably take more than nine months 

to the lifting effect of, the air chambers, to build it again. The gates were 

which amounted to little less than originally constructed in the lock 
itself when it was still dry Such | 


the weight of the gate, and made it 
much easier to move the gate in and 
out of the gate-chamber by operating 
the winches. If for any reason one of 
the gates had to be removed, it could 
by this arrangement be floated away 
as an ordinary caisson. The dimensions 
of each sliding gate were approximately 
168 ft. long, 46 ft. high, and 30 ft. 

[Continued above om right. 
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facilities will not be available to the 
Germans as at present the lock could 
not be dried up. In fact, the dry 
dock may well be out of commission 
for the duration of the war, as it can 
be assumed that further raids may 
render it difficult carry out the 
extensive work of reconstruction 


to 
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THE DRAMATIC ATTACK ON ST. NAZAIRE: H.M.S. “CAMPBELTOWN,” 


Drawx By our SpecraL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU FROM A DETAILED DESCRIPTION BY 
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WITH WHITE ENSIGN FLYING, HER GUNS FIRING, STEAMING AT TWENTY KNOTS, H.MS. “CAMPBELTOWN” HEADS 


In the brilliant and successful foray carried out by units of the Royal Navy | by Mr. J. Gordon Holman, the Press representative of the Exchange Telegraph 
and a commando force of the Army on St. Nazaire in the early morning of {| Co., who was himself in the thick of the mélée,and whose vivid despatch thrilled 
March 28, our special artist shows above H.M.S. ‘‘ Campbeltown" steaming | the world. The ‘‘ Campbeltown,” hoisting the White Ensign, with her guns 
towards the dock gates a few moments before she crashed into them. It should | blazing, her after-deck cleared of all obstruction, having only two funnels (the 
be mentioned that our drawings are made from personal information supplied | other two having been previously removed), charged at the great 30-ft.-thick 
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| WITH GUNS BLAZING, SPEEDS TOWARDS THE HUGE DOCK GATES. 


. J. Gorpon Hoi_man, OF THE EXCHANGE TELEGRAPH fe WHO WAS PRESENT AT THE A 


gee: SORES 











TOWARDS HER OWN GALLANT DOOM—AND THE DOOM OF THE VITAL AND IMMENSE ST. NAZAIRE DRY DOCK. 


dock gates, on her way leaping over a boom obstructing the entrance and beyond the mole, is the flak ship set afire by Germans themselves. On the 
smashing over and through them, as shown in our pages overleaf. Behind her | bridge of the motor gunboat are seen, fourth from right, her skipper, Lieut..- 
followed the commando in motor-launches. In the foreground, right, above, is Colonel A. C. Newman, commander of the commando, Commander Ryder, R.N., 
the motor-gunboat which headed the procession and carried the commanding in charge of naval operations, and. Mr. Holman, the Press correspondent. German 
officers, whose gunners are firing at a blockhouse on the mole. In the centre, flak rises in staccato bursts and German guns are firing in all, directions. 
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THE “CAMPBELTOWN” RAMS THE ST. NAZAIRE LOCK GATES! ANI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU FROM A DETAILED DEscriIPTION By Mr. J. G 
at tectaene - ae TS a a “% 


Hn a tx © 
A ERE - 


RECONSTRUCTED FROM DETAILS GIVEN BY AN EYE-WITNESS, OUR PICTURE GIVES THE LIE DIRECT 


The above dramatic picture (of the scene which immediately followed that | who was actually on board the motor-gunboat seen against the dockside to 
illustrated on the previous pages) shows the “ Campbeltown "' wedged up against’ | the left of the picture. The German reports have been nothing if not con- 
the lock gates at St. Nazaire, and gives the lie direct to the frantic efforts of flicting ; one says that the “ Campbeltown" blew up 600 ft. from the lock gates; 
Dr. Goebbels and his scribes to prove that the raid failed in its objective. Our another that she rammed the gates; and yet a third that the warship sank in 
special artist has drawn his picture on the data provided by Mr. J. Gordon Holman, the middle of the lock entrance. Here is eye-witness proof as to the real facts. 
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AND GO INTO ACTION. 


WHO WAS PRESENT AT THE ACTION. 


aoe 


TO GERMAN PROPAGANDISTS WHO HAVE TRIED TO 


The ‘‘ Campbeltown ' 


MAINTAIN THAT THE RAID WAS A FAILURE. 


a demolition party, and the whole sky is illumined with searchlights, bursting 
shells and the now blazing fo'c'sle of the ‘‘ Campbeltown.” Right in the fore- 
ground an M.T.B. is seen dashing towards the entrance of the St. Nazaire basin 


side Commander Beattie and his first officer are seen watching the crew scram- 
bling ashore and carrying their wounded towards the M.G.B. on the left. 

this craft commando troops are landing to carry out their appointed tasks. in order to launch her torpedoes at the concreted U-boat “‘ hide-out,"’ what time 
them is the white glare of a tremendous explosion already brought about by the commandos have blown up the power plant of the lock gates. 


" has well and truly attained her objective, and on the port | 


From 
Beyond 





ie 
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WOMEN IN HEAVY INDUSTRY: SKILLED 
EMPLOYEES AT A STEEL WORKS. 





GRINDING A 6-POUNDER TANK-GUN BARREL: MISS ALLEN, WEARING GOGGLES 
AS PROTECTION AGAINST WHITE-HOT PARTICLES OF STEEL, MAKES THE SPARKS FLY. 


WOMEN IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY: MRS. JOAN COLLS, REPLACING HER HUSBAND, CHECKS 
/ THE TEMPERATURE ON GUN FORGINGS. SHE WAS FORMERLY A SHOP ASSISTANT. 








HUSBAND AND WIFE WORK SIDE BY SIDE: MRS. EDITH HARWOOD, WHOSE HUSBAND IS A BURNER, BEING TAUGHT PLAYING WITH FIRE: MRS, GILL (LEFT) AND MRS. LEE FIRING 
HOW TO DESCALE GUN BARRELS BY MEANS OF INTENSE HEAT. WOMEN HAVE CHILDREN, AND MRS. GILL A 
~~ a Re 


As more and more men are leaving to join the Forces, women are playing take the place of the men and have taken over most of the light labouring | them 
an ever-increasingly important part in heavy industry. Girls who before the work in all departments of Britain's great steel factories. At the blast but 
war were employed as shop assistants or in domestic service, women. with furnaces they unload steel turnings and scrap; at the open hearth they Wome 
small children and heavy household responsibilities, have come forward to weigh out materials, load slag, hook scrap pans on to crane chains and guide | but 
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FROM ERRAND GIRLS TO STEEL EXAMINERS 
WOMEN INSTEAD OF MEN. 





MAC 


HIGHLY SKILLED WORK BY MISS MARY TURTON: CHARGING AND DRAWING STEEL a 
INGOTS ON THE SOAKEM. SHE WAS FORMERLY IN DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


A LOAD OF STEEL SCRAP AT ONE OF BRITAIN’S LARGEST STEEL WORKS 


A GIRL CARRYING 
SPARKS FROM THE MOLTEN METAL FORM A BACKGROUND. 


—— eee 








ALICE SIMPSON DOES HER 





BOTH THESE LIFTING STEEL PLATES FROM THE FURNACE, SOME OF THEM WEIGHING 39 LB.: MRS. 
OWN HOUSEWORK AND SOME A.R.P. WORK IN HER SPARE TIME. 


FIRING DISHES FOR CARRYING MOLTEN METAL. 
GILL A HUSBAND IN THE ARMY. ) } 
At the other end of the scale are the 


industry is that of steel examiners. 
labourers and errand girls, and between these two extremes there are women 
burners and many others. Strength and stamina 


responding magnificently. 


them to bogies. Some of this work, like loading slag and scrap, is heavy, 
and capable. 


crane-drivers, circular-plate 


women who are doing it are proving most adept 
are called for and the women are 


but the 
Women are also used as operators, working the controls in the cogging mills, 
but the most highly skilled job to which women have risen in the steel 
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“MAKERS OF DESTRUCTION: MEETINGS AND TALKS IN REVOLUTIONARY GERMANY.” By Hermann Rauschning. 


HAD thought, before I began this book, that 

what with ‘“ Germany’s Revolution of Destruc- 
tion,” ‘‘ Hitler Speaks,’”” and various other writings, 
the ex-President of Danzig had told us enough, and 
almost more than enough, about pre-War Germany 
and the Nazi Party, with which he became so justi- 
fiably, if tardily, disillusioned. But sick as we all 
are of the names and activities of Herr Hitler, Herr 
Himmler, Dr. Ley, Dr. Goebbels and Uncle Herm 
Goering and all, and though Dr. Rauschning has 
nothing to tell us about the war period, the book, 
once one has taken the plunge, proves interesting, 
and, in a way, novel. For, taking seriatim all the 
principal leaders of the movement and some of those 
who were lured into accompliceship, it does explain, 
more clearly than any previous book, how precisely 
Hitler rallied to his side pretty well everybody who 
counted in Germany. 


Hitler’s technique was to promise everybody 
everything. The Socialists thought that he was 
going to establish a Socialist state ; the monarchists 
thought that he was going to establish a monarchy ; 
the great industrialists thought that he was going to 
protect them against Bolshevism ; the old Prussian 
nobility thought that if they got inside his organisa- 
tion they could capture it. And all of them, when 
he began to “ get away with it,’ thought about 
‘‘ Deutschland iiber Alles.”’ 


I quote Dr. Rauschning ‘‘‘ Appetite grows with 
eating,’ my friend replied. ‘It’s the lack of under- 
standing on the other side, their grotesque unpre- 
paredness and incapacity and, to put it baldly, their 
crass ignorance. Hitler is always right—they go 
out of their way to put him in the right. And not 
only Hitler, but the young men in our country, who 
are absolutely sure that they can cope with any and 
every military situation—they are allowed to go on 
believing it. Everywhere they get whatever they 
want. One success after another. Do you wonder 
that they are no longer content to go for the 1914 
frontiers plus 
Austria. Use our 
opportunity, Zo 
right ahead, we 
can get anything 
we like—that is 
their reaction to 
the British and 
French policy.’ ”’ 


The conglomera- 
tion of people 
who backed Hitler 
and are now wag- 
ing a life-and-death 
struggle against 
us had all sorts 
of views, and 
would, and may, 
willingly kill each 
other. But, 
though some 
thought of Ger- 
many first, some 
thought of them- 
selves and their 
petty ambitions 
first, and some 
about new schemes 
for reorganisifig 
the world without 
the world’s con- 
sent, not one of 
them seems to 
have thought 
about justice or 
kindness, or to 
have looked = at 
things from the 
point of view eoeet. 
either of a good 





se constructions, a product for the most 
the sea and bombproof from the air. 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Christian, or a good European, or a good Citizen 
of the World. Goethe, with all his drawbacks, 





THE FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE DANZIG SENATE, HERMANN 
RAUSCHNING : HIS NEW BOOK IS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Hermann Rauschning. was at one time a leader of the National Socialist 
Party. He became President of the Danzig Farmers’ Association and later 
President of the Danzig Senate. At that time he was an ardent Nazi, 
but when Party agents began to insist on the arrest of Catholic priests 
and the disenfranchisement of the Jews, he retired from his Presi- 
dency. In 1935, on account of his active support of constitutionalism, 
he was obliged to flee from the Free State. He saw the Party as it 
was, and has been for many years its bitter opponent. 


7 





A GERMAN SUBMARINE BASE ON THE ATLANTIC COAST: CONCRETE SHELTERS FOR U-BOATS. 
Germany, ever since the occupation of France, has been feverishly building steel and concrete fortifications and submarine bases 
part of the Todt organisation, are immensely strong and, according to the Germans, impregnable from 
British raiding parties have not yet, as far as we know, tested the truth of these reports. 


was a good European and despaired of his 


countrymen. 


The book confirms one’s old impression of the 
Germans as being fundamentally different from any 
other race in Europe. The revolting term “ cannon- 
fodder ” originated in that country, and that is what 
they seem to be. They fight with bravery, and the 
mildest of them, when ordered, with the foulest 
brutality ; but they are brave through fear. Hardly 
anybody in Germany, when the wolf leaders of sheep 
are setting out on a wicked path, dares to get up 
and say, “This is wrong,” or ‘This _ shall 
not be” or ‘“‘ You won't do this except over 
my dead body.” 


In this country we have perhaps too much tur- 
bulence of criticism; in Germany there is never 
much, and when a moral crisis arises they march 
as one man and surrender whatever faculty of 
judgment they may have. 


After reading this book, I think, once more: 
When we have won this war, more through good 
luck than good management, and perhaps a little 
through good heart in a good cause, we simply must 
deal with these people. They must be given Butter, 
not Guns; their French and Polish neighbours must 
be protected against them by adjusted frontiers ; 
and most of them will then resume their agrarian 
occupations and be as unimportant as Nature meant 
them to be. 


All that talk about ‘encirclement’ was 
sheer rubbish; geographically they were encir- 
cled, and that couldn’t be helped; but, had they 
been kept disarmed (incidentally, I am not sure that 
the Final Report of the Disarmament Commission 
was ever published), not a soul in the world would 
have wanted to take an acre away from them. 
They were encouraged from here by _ timid 
politicians and an 
ignorant __ elector- 
ate: they were 
never even firmly 
told that they 
should not have a 
single Colony back, 
because they vilely 
ill - treated 
“natives” and 
would also use any 
Colony they got 
back as a_sub- 
marine or aeroplane 
base. 


And once more 
they returned 
to the old notion 
that Britain was 
Effete and a 
World-Empire 
could be got by 
the taking. Once 
more, at the ex- 
pense of the best 
blood in this coun- 
try, they have been 
proved wrong. And 
let us hope that, 
when this struggle 
is ended, after a 
final, horrible, tur- 
moil of gas and 
bombs, the same 
mistake won't be 
made again and 
that our “ wish- 
fulfilment ’’ people 
won't say : “‘ There 
is now a Rausch- 
ning Government in office and 


the Atlantic 





© “Makers of Destruction: Meetings 
and Talks in Revolutionary Germany.” 
By Hermann Rauschning. Translated 
by E. W. Dickes. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, With a Portrait of the 
Author, 148.) 


them, has been evolved by the Tobacco Fund of the 
appeals to all organisations whi 


mands anything from 


WASTE PAPER MAKES MUNITIONS ANDO PROVIDES COMFORTS FOR THE TROOPS. 


A plan whereby waste paper not only helps to make munitions, but also provides comforts for the men who fire 

Overseas League. The Fund's chairman, Major E. W. Pitcher, M.C., 
ch have waste paper to sell, asking them to devote the proceeds to the Tobacco Fund. 
Cigarectes are despatched to men of H.M. Forces, both overseas and in isolated units at home. Waste paper com- 
2s. to 6s. 6d. per cwt., according to grade, so that this scheme 


helping the country, and the men who defend it. 


offers a valuable method of 


Germany has changed.” If we 
do, the French, to put it mild- 
ly, will be depressed once again, 
and the Poles, who have a 
natural affinity with us, will 
once more raise their eye- 
brows in bewilderment. 
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RUSSIA’S TOBRUK. 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF SEBASTOPOL : 


Completely blockaded by land, and fiercely attacked from the air, Sebastopol has 
remained in Russian hands since the Germans, occupying the Crimea, announced 
that they were shelling the city on November 6. The first mass German offensive 
cost the Nazis 10,000 in killed alone, and the second, a month later, when the 
enemy used seven infantry divisions, three Rumanian Alpine infantry brigades, a 
brigade of cavalry and 200 ‘planes and lasted seventeen days, cost the Germans 


STILL A THORN 


| 


| 
| 


IN GERMANY’S SIDE AFTER 160 DAYS OF SIEGE. 


35,000 men killed, wounded and prisoners. Sebastopol, however, repulsed the 
attack and still held out. Lately the defenders have themselves attacked and 
improved their positions. One of the main reasons why our gallant Allies have 
managed to turn Sebastopol into a second Tobruk is the fact that the Black Sea 
Fleet has maintained a regular flow of supplies and made contact possible between 
the defenders on the Peninsula and the armies on the mainland 
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Over 256 


THE IMMENSITY OF AUSTRALIA, A CONTINENT OVER THREE-QUARTERS THE SIZE OF EUROPE: A 

so far incline sober opinion to believe that her conquest of Java may be the high- enem 
pre- try e 

could 

cives 

it is 


The vastness of Australia is difficult to visualise. If it be the smallest of | 
Its width of over water mark of her hitherto triumphant advance. The first essential 


the continents, it is approximately as big as the U.S.A. 
2500 miles is equal to the distance between London and the north border liminary to invasion is air mastery, and on March 30 the Australian Minister 
of Air, Mr. Drakeford, claiming that the Allies had gained local air superiority, 


of the Caspian Sea. It is over three-quarters the size of Europe, including 
Russia. Japan's vain efforts to obtain a foothold on the Australian continent said that without Port Moresby in their possession it was unlikely that the 
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)PE: A PICTORIAL MAP SHOWING ITS DESERT AREAS, MINERALS, AND RATIOS OF POPULATION. 


igh- enemy could invade the northern territories of Australia, and if he were to coast-line and an interior mainly of sandy and stony desert containing numerous 
pre- try effective landings on the west coast, the nearest point from which he | salt-marshes, and a few scattered gold-mining towns, without rail or road 
ister could launch an attack is Java, 2000 miles from Perth. The map we publish | connections. An enemy force would find neither supplies nor water. Along 
rity, gives the main areas of production and population (see inset map), from which the north-east coast, for over 900 miles, the Great Barrier Reef offers a 
the it is seen that Northern and Western Australia consist of a mountainous formidable resistance to invasion.—(Drawn by G. F. Morrell, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S.) 
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| CAMERAS WHICH RECORD R.A.F. LOW-LEVEL 
RAIDS AND AIR COMBATS. 


i SSS 


THE CAMERA INSTALLED INSIDE THE AIRCRAFT. THE LENS AND MIRROR PROJECT BELOW 
PHOTOGRAPH BOMB EXPLOSIONS ASTERN OF THE AEROPLANE. 


AN ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN CAMERA WITH A SPECIAL MIRROR 
SUCH AS IS USED FOR LOW-LEVEL PHOTOGRAPHY. ¥ THE FUSELAGE AND 


4. 


(LEFT.) A TYPICAL LOW-LEVEL PHOTOGRAPH; AND, ON THE RIGHT, THE MIRROR PROJECTING BENEATH 
THE AIRCRAFT. 


= 


————~ eee 


ANOTHER TYPE OF AERIAL CAMERA, ONE OF THOSE FITTED IN THE WING OF A “ HURRICANE” 


tHE BOMBS RELEASED, THE OBSERVER’S THUMB PRESSES THE 
A AND SYNCHRONISED TO OPERATE WITH THE FIRING CANNON. 3 


CAMERA BUTTON AS THE AIRCRAFT SWINGS AWAY FROM ITS TARGET. 2 


Na a SBE Ts Ba ws eel <sicladensapceniaciaatanan SE ccpiiniressiseininisteicnenteapnabeaaisiiaisingdiasataldiemmaaa a 


Aerial photography has made great strides since the last war, and now the modern | record, with accuracy and within a few seconds of its attack, the results achieved 

electrically driven camera can register with a high degree of accuracy the damage | by the bombs which have just been released. Above is shown a photograph 

caused by air attacks. The photographs on this page deal more particularly with | typical of many taken by this method. At bottom right is seen a cine-camera 

low-level photography by the use of a mirror set at an angle of 45 degrees to situated in the wing of a four-cannon “ Hurricane,”’ its mechanism synchronised 
with the guns. With such cameras aerial-combat photographs are taken. 


the camera lens. By means of this device it is possible for a bomber craft to | 
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“ACHTUNG, ‘HURRICANE’!”: DEATH BEAMS FROM THE EIGHT-GUN FIGHTER. 








WHITE STREAKS OF LIGHT 





FROM THE WINGS OF 





A “HURRICANE.’”’ A NIGHT PICTURE OF THE FAMOUS FIGHTER’S GUNS IN ACTION. 











THE VIEW FROM BEHIND THE GUNS AS THE PILOT PRESSES THE TRIGGER. THE JAGGED ARC OF LIGHT IS PROBABLY A RICOCHET. 


THE EIGHT GUNS BLAZING AWAY, AND SEEN FROM ANOTHER ANGLE. TRACER BULLETS ILLUMINE THE TARGET AND SHOW UP THE LINE OF FIRE. 


The dramatic night pictures on this page give some idea of the dreaded spectacle | the point of view cf the ‘“ Hurricane’s"’ pilot when his thumb is on the gun 
which may be seen by night-flying enemy airmen who have the misfortune to meet trigger The curiously branched arc of light is probably caused by the ricochet of 
an eight-gun Hawker ‘‘ Hurricane’ in the darkness The centre photograph shows ~ | a tracer bullet These tracers give the pilot the line of fire. 
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[NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 
7 a. C rev S - 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


R. SPENLOVE has retired from the sea; after all these years as a spectator of 
other lives, he is now called upon to lead a life of his own. How will he manage 
the transition? What will he find to take the place of duty, authority, a clear and 
permanent raison d’étre—in a word, the ship? It is essentially the problem of every 
man who leaves off work in full vigour; but more acute for a seaman, and most acute for 
one like Spenlove, who has no ties—local, domestic, or of any kind. Nothing but the 
ironic intelligence he is so aware of. His old friend Mrs. Colwell says he should marry 
—and he says no. But he does; and “ Spenlove in Arcady,” by William McFee 
(Faber; 10s. 6d.)—a long book—is all about it. 

It happens in New England—where Spenlove, defying tradition and example, has 
resolved to “set up his rest.’’ Other British seamen, after half a lifetime in American 
ships, fondly go back ‘‘home.’”’ Not Mr. Spenlove ; he has too much sense. He buys the 
** Mudge Place,” and settles down in his snug, decrepit little 
mansion, to build a boat to keep a journal. 

Reckoning without Sonia—and Sonia’s dog, which brings 
them together. The child is charming ; the mother—English, 
and careless, and unhappy, and a person in the grand style 
—is love and fate. We know that at once. She has a 
husband, unfortunately. He writes thrillers for the maga- 
zines: he is the creator of Gentleman Church, that gloomy 
titan. ... Poor Elliot: it’s not much fun making good, 
and having to keep on making good, and trying to get value 
for one’s work, to live in the proper style, to know the 
right people—all out of an exhausting process which isn’t art 
(but why not ?), and with a wife who doesn’t co-operate. 
But then Perdita was brought up among writers. She 
married, really, to escape from them; but her first husband 
was no good, and left her stranded in Hollywood with the 
little girl. When Elliot Ducroy appeared, they were in straits. 
And he rescued them because he liked Sonia: because he 
felt Perdita was something rare. He has been very good 
to the child, and, for that matter, to his wife, but she 
just doesn’t respond. His work, his friends, his standards 
all leave her cold, or worse than cold. Well, there are faults 
on both sides, Perdita has her own resource against misery ; 
it is not unnatural that her husband should follow suit, 
and let himself be wooed by someone who “ understands.” 
To Perdita, however, it’s the last straw, and she decides ¢o 
leave him. He can go on bringing up Sonia... . 

Yes, I am rather against her. She is charming, physically 
noble—that comes through all right; but she behaves so 
badly. It is Elliot one feels for most. As for Mr. Spenlove 
—he seems to have fallen into the background, but then, 
he does. His only job is to step in and rescue the lady; ARTHUR (1767-1834), 
it’s true he starts to set about it from the beginning. 
A thin story, dependent on the telling, but quite redeemed 
by i. ohn MacArth 

In ‘“ The Hill of Doves,” by Stuart Cloete (Collins; 
10s. 6d.), we have another thin story, beautifully told. 
This time the emptiness is more surprising. Mr. Cloete 
writes of the First Boer War, and you expect action. 
Well, there is action—battle, murder and sudden death. 
Lena is in love with Dirk ; he goes off with a commando, and Colony. In 1825 
Lena waits for him, while Oupa thinks about dying. And 
Lena thinks about Dirk, and everybody thinks about 
love and war. They all come back safe and sound—everyone who counts ; and Oupa dies 
with a flourish, while the young people have a great wedding. It is hard to say why the 
story never gains any impetus, but it never does. An outstanding novel. 

‘The Three Blossoms of Chang-An,” by Keith West (Cresset Press ; 8s.), is delightful. 
An old Chinese manuscript: a strange, digressive love-story, with three heroines. .. . 
If I go on to mention Kai Lung, don’t suppose I am hinting at imitation, or even at a close 
likeness ; but it is perhaps the shortest way of 
giving you some idea. Mr. West's novel is 
much graver, yet not too grave; exquisitely 
written, full of neat turns and smooth obliquities, 
and liberally sprinkled with Chinese poems. 
Now and then it is really moving; now and 
then it borders on polite farce. 

** Spring Offensive,” by Herbert Clyde Lewis 
(Hale; 7s. 6d.), takes us to a different world— 
the world of to-day. Young Peter Winston, an 
American, has insisted on going to Canada to 
join up. His friends think he’s “ crazy"’; he 
thinks he’s logical and democratic ; at any 
rate, here he is with the B.E.F. in France. One 
night, a whim takes him into No Man’s Land; 
he sprains his ankle—and the great offensive 
begins. He has a front seat then, with nothing 
to do but look, listen and reflect; until he's 
snuffed out. Why, really, did he have to get 
mixed up in this war? He came to France 
because America had let him down. And it will 
be the same with all of them, he reflects ; they ‘ll 
all come, they "ll all hate and die because they 've 
lost their faith in God's Country. Itis a masterly 
little book: brilliant on the wrong side, you 
may think, but Mr. Lewis is no common writer. 

* Put Out More Flags,” by Evelyn Waugh 
(Chapman and Hall; &8s.), is on the other side, 
and most spirit-raising. Partly because it's 
such good fun. Basil Seal would make a cat 
laugh; his attempts to cash in on the “ phoney 
war,” his evacuee trade, his assault on the 
War Office, and brushes with the Min. of Inf., 
are in the author's best style. But Mr. Waugh 
ends with Dunkirk ; “ a new spirit is abroad,” 
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AUSTRALIA’S OWN MACARTHUR: 

““THE FATHER” OF NEW SOUTH 

WALES, AND THE CREATOR OF THE AUSTRALIAN WOOL 
AND WINE TRADES. 

Ronse 0 Limanent Be Ss One Foot, or New 


mandant at Paramatta in 1793, 

seems to have retired in 1804. e then 

culture, and greatly improved the b 

After various vicissitudes, which caused his absence from Australia, 

he finally returned in 1817, and planted the first vineyard in the 
he was elected a member of the first Legislative 
Council of New South Wales. 


eet ante in 1795, and 
devoted himsel 





THE MOUNT RUSHMORE MEMORIAL COMPLETED : 
PRESIDENTS, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, 
JEFFERSON, THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


ARE: GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
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NATURE IN MANY MOODS. 


AR, with its desolating blight on the earth’s fair surface, tends to sharpen ow 
appreciation of nature’s beauty, especially in the places we know, on which 
destruction might at any time fall. That, perhaps, is the reason why soldier-poets often 
evoke familiar scenes of their homeland. It may explain also the prevalence just now 
of books on the natural world and country life. Mountains, of course, cannot be much 
damaged by bomb or shell, and their presiding deities can afford to smile at man’s puny 
missiles, but the existence of Alpine troops proves that even the high hills may not be 
immune from military operations. For the nature-lover, mountains retain their attraction 
as a mental refuge from strife and clamour, besides offering the lure of perilous adventure. 
Such is the spirit which informs an enthusiastic book of American origin—** H1cH ConguEst.” 


.The Story of Mountaineering. By James Ramsey Ullman. With 16 Illustrations and 5 Maps 


(Gollancz; 16s.). Here is rich beguilement for climbers. 

Touching on the present state of human affairs, the author 
accepts the definition, “a book of escape,” as applicable to 
his work. “‘ This book,”’ he says, ‘‘ makes no pretence of being 
an exhaustive record of mountaineering activity. Neither is 
it an encyclopedia of the sport, nor a manual of technique. 
What it does attempt is to present in broad outline the 
history of the relationship between mountains and men, and 
to retell some of the great climbing stories.”” These include 
the Matterhorn disaster of 1865, expeditions to Everest and 
other Himalayan giants, exploits in the Andes and equatorial 
Africa, and the ascent of North America’s loftiest peak— 
Mount McKinley—*‘ one of the most impressive sights in 
the world.” There are also chapters on North American 
ranges in general, and on practical matters of equipment, 
a with a veined and other useful —— 

Placed beside the world’s pom mountains, hin of the 
British Isles would seem mere foothills. Considered alone, 
however, they can look almost equally majestic in certain 
aspects, besides providing first-rate rock-climbs. What can 
be achieved by the camera to reveal a grandeur independent 
of comparative dimensions, is shown in the author’s 62 Photo- 
graphs illustrating a beautifully produced quarto — 
““SNOWDONIA THROUGH THE LeENs.” Mountain Wanderings 
in Wildest Wales. By W. A. Poucher (Chapman and Hall; 18s.). 
This is photography in excelsis and the letterpress comprises 
notes on the author’s tour. 

Exquisite camera work applied to another feature of British 
landscape — forests and individual trees— is provided 
abundantly in “ THe EnGitish Woopiann.” By John 
Rodgers. With Coloured Frontispiece (from Constable) and 
about roo other Illustrations (Batsford; ros. 6d.). Timber, 
of course, is an essential commodity in the present war, as 
in the last, and the author devotes a chapter to its national 
importance, and the problems of tree-felling and re-afforesta- 
tion. He commends the suggestion that tree-planting should 
be practised to commemorate the dead. The rest of this 
delightful book describes woods and forests all over the 
country, with much historical and literary allusion. 


CAPTAIN JOHN Mac- 


elf to agri- 
reed of sheep in the colony. 


Fine photography, again, enhances the charm of “Country Moops anp TENSES.” 
A Non-Grammarian’s Chapbook. By Edith Olivier. With Coloured Frontispiece (Village 
Cricket at Hughenden) and some 80 other Illustrations (Batsford ; 8s. 6d.). The author 
pleads ignorance of English grammar, but (to borrow a phrase from one of Hardy’s 
““ Woodlanders ") “‘I can’t say I’ve noticed it particular much.” At the same time, 
she has devised an elaborate grammatical framework for her essays, arranging them in five 
Moods, named as in Latin grammar. The analogy 
is apt to wear thin, and her efforts to sustain it 
seem slightly forced, distracting attention from 
the book's real significance. For this is one of 
the best studies of English country life we have 
had, with its wise comments on rural education, 
post-war planning, evacuees, closer under- 
standing between country and town, and the 
effect of wartime conditions in promoting a 
** good-neighbour policy " in villages. There is 
also an attractive chapter on literary pilgrimages. 


Love of nature is mingled with attachment 
to racial and literary traditions—Gaelic and 
Irish, as well as a practical interest in farming 
and Hebridean life generally—in “ Drirrwoop 
AND TAancie.” By Margaret Leigh. With 
Frontispiece (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.). I well remem- 
ber the author’s previous book, ‘“‘ My Kingdom 
for a Horse,” describing her ride from Cornwall 
to the Scottish border. The present work consists 
of vivid and thoughtful essays, most of which 
relate to the Hebrides, and one to an island off 
the Kerry coast, described as the Isle of Books, 
from its having produced three recent auto- 
biographies’ written in Irish. 

Ornithologists of every sort, from the severely 
scientific to the amateur observer, will enjoy 
*Wortp or Birps.” By Eric Parker, author 
of “ English Wild Life " (Longmans; 8s. 6d.). 
Here are many memories of our English wild 
birds and migrant visitors—their nests, habits 
The few heats moment Ser = and -as the author has noted them in 


THE HEADS OF THE FOUR 
THOMAS 





and all the Bright Young Things of yesterday ; namely, Coonge Veet, Voges Jeft ° . the pursuit of a lifelong hobby. The absence 


are going to it. May they keep at it. 

Now we come to the thrillers; and if you are feeling slightly jaded with thrillers, 
you should start with “ Design for Murder,” by Percival Wilde (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.), which 
ean hardly fail to make you sit up. Not on account of the idea, though it’s a good 
idea, and original as they go; but the style is galvanising, from the first sentence. 

All the thrillers this month are American, and all extra good. I should have left more 
space for Ellery Queen: in ‘ Calamity Town” (Gollancz; 8s.), he is at his best, with 
a simple crime and a most poignant story. Mr. Jonathan Stagge’s “Call a Hearse ” 
(Michael Joseph; 8s.) begins very nastily indeed, with the yellow “ ghost” taxi, 
and is pretty good even later. KE. 7%, 





N.B.—We regret that we have been unable to include in this issue our usual weekly article, 
The feature will be resumed as soon as possible. 


Mr. W. P. Pyeraft. 





é6f illustrations is regrettable, especially as 
modern bird photography attains such remarkable results. On one point, 
Mr. Parker is controversial: that is, the mysterious “drumming” of the woodpecker, 
which, he believes, produced vocally, and not by taps of the beak. He regards 
the blackbird as our finest songster, as (he recalls) did President Theodore Roosevelt 
during his memorable walk in the New Forest with Sir Edward Grey, and wonders 
why this bird has not inspired poets as much as the lark, the thrush and the 
nightingale. Possibly Mr. Parker could say whether Tennyson had ground for suggesting 
(in Canto 21 of “ In Memoriam ”) that the tone of a bird's song changes with its emotions, 
expressing joy or grief. C. E. Byzes. 





“THe Worip oF Sctence,” owing to the illness of our contributor 
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DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM BLAKE: LATELY 
ACQUIRED BY THE TATE GALLERY. 


“ELIJAH IN THE CHARIOT OF FIRE.” 


‘“* NEBUCHADNEZZAR.”’ 


HE exhibition ot Tate Gallery wartime acquisitions, now on at the National 
Gallery, includes some superb colour-printed drawings—six of which are 
reproduced on this page—by William Blake. Blake, poet and painter, was born 
in 1757. Very early in life he gave evidence of that faculty for seeing as real the 
creations of his imagination which became a distinguishing feature of his art. For 
[Continued on right. 


“ ELOHIM CREATING ADAM."’ 
Continued .) 


some considerable time Blake supported himself by engraving for the booksellers, 
but in 1784 he opened a printseller's shop in Broad Street, and in the same year 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. His industry throughout his whole life was un 
ceasing, but the work by which he is perhaps most widely known is the series of 
designs to Blair's *‘ Grave," in which he handles the theme of death with out 
standing beauty. In 1820, seven years before his death, Blake executed and engraved 
for John Linnell the ‘Inventions to the Book of Job," on which his highest claim 
as an artist rests. 


“ HECATE."’ “ NEWTON." 
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AMERICAN FIGHTERS: THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


“AIRACOBRA” 
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“TOMAHAWK.” 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 


ORTHODOX AND UNUSUAL FIGHTER-CRAFT DESIGN EXEMPLIFIED 


Outstanding single-seater fighters now in service with the R.A.F. are the Curtiss 
** Tomahawk," its latest version, the faster and more powerfully armed “ Kitty- 
hawk,"’ and the Bell ‘ Airacobra'’—all American machines. The ‘* Tomahawk” 
has already been well tried in combat—in North Africa’ and elsewhere—with the 
enemy, and although not so well armed as our own “ Hurricanes "’ and “ Spitfires,” 
the machine, with its four rifle-calibre Brownings in the wings and its guns firing 
through the airscrew, can give a good account of itself both in attack and defence ; 
its manaeuvrability is excellent. A feature of these American fighters, not found 
in our own, is the arrangement by which certain of the guns fire through the 
airscrew—as in the case of tht German “ Me. 109."" The most notable and un- 
orthodox feature of the Bell ‘‘ Airacobra"™ is, of course, the situation of the 
1150-h.p. Allison engine in the centre .of the fuselage and immediately behind the 


BY TWO AMERICAN MACHINES IN SERVICE WITH THE R.A.F. 


pilot. The power is transmitted to the airscrew through reduction gears fixed to 
the front bulkhead and by means of a shaft some ten feet in length and weighing 
approximately 40 lb. Some there were who feared that this unorthodox disposition 
would be dangerous in a crash, and the weight of metal would break loose and 
crush the pilot, but this has not occurred in any accident to date. Placing the 
engine in the centre of the machine has many aerodynamic advantages, and the 
Streamlining of the ‘“ Airacobra”™ is particularly good. The machine's seven guns 
provide a weight of fire of 387 Ib. per minute. Recently the Red Air Force has 
been making extensive use of ‘ Airacobras,"’ and these machines have met with many 
successes on the Russian front. Another unusual feature is that the fuselage is built 
up on two massive box girders extending from the nose to behind the engine The 
twin-engined aircraft at the top of the picture is the American Douglas ‘ Havoc.’ 
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Owing to the large demand, we are at present greatly restricted as regards the purposes for which this steel can be supplied. 
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The English Home 


Harrods vast Furniture Galleries are still well stocked 
with fine examples of English Furniture—faithful 
reproductions of old-world styles together with the 
best examples of modern design. 


Rising costs and shortage of material make the 
purchase of furniture of pre-war quality and beauty 
a truly wise investment. 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SW1 
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** As you consider 48,000 miles since 1936 of some 
value to you, my 2} litre Jaguar, purchased in 
May, 1937, has done 73,000 miles with no serious 
trouble, and with only decarbonising three times. 
Even on Pool petrol, the car will do 85 m.p.h., 
with three passengers. Petrol consumption is 


193/20 m.p.g., and oil well over 1,000 m.p.g.” 


Jannary, From Mr. J]. A. Thornton, 4.1.C.8., 4.1.M.8. 
1942 Brighouse 
8.8. CARS LIMITED, COVENTRY 
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Going to smash his dreams, Dad ? 


He goes a bit dreamy sometimes, doesn’t he ? 
But the boy’s clever enough ; you reckon there’s 
something behind those dreams — he’ll get on 
all right. And you’re quite ready to scrimp 
and save to see him through. 

How does a lad of his age get on under a 
Nazi army of occupation? Not too well, they 
tell us — fair game for any bit of bullying and 
brutality, if no worse. 

Let’s be blunt about it. If you’re too casual 
about this war, if you leave everything to “ the 
other man”, that’s the risk you run. 

Money is wanted to remove that risk from 
our womenfolk and our youngsters. 

Your money. You haven’t scrimped and 
saved anything like enough yet— and you’ve 
nothing to spend your money on one half as 
precious as that little fellow’s dreams. 


* *- * 


Put every penny you can scrape 
together into— War Savings! 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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War always takes its highest toll of 
the choicest products. It is these which require 
the best ingredients—and the best ingredients 
are the most severely rationed. So if you have 
difficulty in getting your favourite Huntley & 
Palmers Biscuits, please remember (1) their 
scarcity is the best tribute to their quality, 
and (2) the limited quantity made is 


distributed on the fairest possible basis. 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS 


BISCUITS 











Norics. —The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH.  DISTILLERIES: 


GLEN MORAY -GLENLIVET, MORAYSHIRE 
and GLENMORANGIE ROSS-SHIRE 
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103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 


Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, 


Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield 
Southampton. 4 ut Aldershot, Amesbury, Bart h, Bothwell, Coventry, Dunbar, Grantham 
Hove, Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, P Richmond (Yorks), Shrivenham 
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From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3 4 
v2ie THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTO 


A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF 



















SMALL PACKET I- 


LARGE PACKET 26 


PLUS PURCHASE 
TAX 





ASK FOR THEM AT N.A.A.F.1 CANTEENS 
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The Mill near Wijk bij Duurstede, by Jacob van Ruisdael (1628-1682) 


| The ever-turning whist — 


A world without wheels. . . . Impossible to Monochrome Hardchrome Process, Daimler 


imagine, so all-pervading is their influence. Buses .. . magnificent productions that 


The power the wheel generates grinds the have helped to make British engineering 


flour for our bread, weaves the cloth we famous throughout the world. 











wear, shapes and creates the materials that 
house us, brings these essentials of our 


lives to us.... | produces: 
: Yaimler Cars 
And when you think of wheels, what names | waeras Cass 
| Lanchester Cars 
: : : B.S.A. Bicycles 
come into your mind? Why, Daimler, of | B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
. Jessop & Saville Special Steels 
course, and Lanchester and B.S.A. for | B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Tools 
Monochrome Hardchrome Process 
B.S.A. Guns and Rifles 
Daimler Buses 


make B.S.A, Tools and Machine Tools, * The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., England 





cars. But the wheels within wheels also 

















Jessop and Saville’s Special Steels, the 
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